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The  Alaskan  Indian  as  Farmer 


IF  anyone  thinks  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  get  a native  to  hang  up  his  gun, 
and  not  to  fish  or  make  fish  traps 
tlie  first  days  of  spring,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  When  they  know  the  geese 
will  be  flying  overhead  to  the  lakes,  and 
the  ducks  gatliering  in  great  numbers 
among  the  tall,  withered  grasses  along 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  and  the  ice  is 
slowly  melting  and  moving  out  of  the 
many  sloughs  where  they  can  put  their 
fish  traps  to  get  the  first  grayling  and 
wl:iitefish,  they  can  not  be  stopped. 
"When  we  stop  to  think,  we  can  not 
blame  them,  for  after  the  long  winter 
living  on  moosemeat,  dry  fish  and  a few 
frozen  fish,  the  new  fresh  fish  and  new 
game  certainly  make  an  agreeable 
change.  You  can  never  stop  them.  We 
must  let  them  go.  The  natives  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  have  fished  and 
hunted  all  their  lives.  If  you  wish  to 
introduce  farming,  then  you  must 
watch  your  opportunity.  Before  the 
first  sound  or  sight  of  the  geese  flying 
overhead  and  while  the  ice  is  still  frozen 
in  the  slough,  is  your  chance;  for  the 
minute  a sound  is  heard  from  the  great 
flocks  of  geese  and  ducks,  no  more  work 
will  be  done.  Up  and  off  they  are,  with 
gun  and  perhaps  two  weeks’  provisions 
and  canoe  on  their  backs.  And  when 
they  return  it  is  too  late  for  your  gar- 
den. This  is  the  season  to  prepare  the 
earth  for  farming.  It  is  a very  difficult 
matter  to  place  before  them  adz,  ax 
and  shovel  and  start  them  working  on 
a piece  of  land  full  of  great,  large 
stumps,  that  will  require  strength  and 
hard  work  to  clear.  It  is  hard  work 
for  any  one  who  has  never  done  heavy 
work  in  his  life  to  get  down  to  the 
breaking  of  new  ground  that  is  frozen, 
removing  heavy  stumps,  briers  and  un- 


der-roots of  all  descriptions  in  the  wil- 
derness. If  you  had  passed  through 
our  village  three  or  four  years  ago,  you 
would  have  seen  half  a dozen  log  cabins, 
built  any  old  way  along  the  river,  and 
some  very  irregular  looking;  also  old 
tents  and  caches — several  families  liv- 
ing in  one  cabin,  all  dependent  on  the 
river  for  fish  and  the  forest  for  game. 
Just  two  years  ago  the  mission  added 
to  this  remote  spot  a cabin  among  a 
lot  of  underbnish  and  stumps,  and  no 
matter  which  way  I turned  or  looked, 
I would  see  burnt  ^umps  projecting 
out  of  the  snow.  As  we  had  come  to 
stay,  I felt  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
of  them  removed  and  try  to  introduce 
farming  among  the  people.  For  my- 
self, I knew  very  little  about  farming, 
but  that  was  not  going  to  interfere 
with  seeing  and  trying  to  have  a garden. 
My  first  spring  among  the  people  was 
near,  and  now  was  the  time  to  explain 
to  them  about  clearing  a piece  of  ground 
and  planting  it  with  root-growing  veg- 
etables for  winter  use. 

One  Sunday  after  evening  service, 
when  everyone  was  present  and  the  best 
time  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  “The 
Garden,”  I told  them  how  I thought  it 
would  be  to  their  interest  and  welfare 
to  have  this  garden.  iN'ow,  if  ever  any- 
one in  this  wide  world  made  excuses 
not  to  work  the  ground,  it  was  these 
people.  To  begin  with,  they  had  no 
time — some  getting  ready  to  go  hunt- 
ing for  geese  and  ducks ; some  going 
to  fish ; one  or  two  had  to  make  canoes ; 
others  didn’t  know  how  to  plant — never 
planted  garden  in  life;  we  had  no 
horse — stumps  too  hard  to  get  out  with- 
out horse;  no  plow  like  white  man.  At 
last  one  added,  “We  know  nothing  and 
have  nothing — we  don’t  savie.”  I lis- 
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tened  to  all  the  excuses,  which  took  a 
great  deal  of  patience  as  well  as  time. 
I saw  all  that  was  to  be  done  must  be 
done,  step  by  step,  slowly  and  patiently. 
After  they  were  all  through,  I took 
each  man  individually  and  asked  him 
why  he  didn’t  want  a garden,  if  he 
didn’t  like  potatoes,  turnips  and  cab- 
bage. I found  they  all  liked  them. 
“Isn’t  it  far  better  when  you  return 
home  tired,  cold  and  hungry  from  a 
long  hunt,  to  have  some  nice  stew  or 
soup  with  vegetables,  than  meat 
straight  ?”  I asked  them. 

^lost  of  them  stuck  to  their  first  ex- 
cuse of  its  being  too  hard  work,  and 
that  they  had  to  go  hunt.  I saw  I was 
no  nearer  having  a garden  than  when 
I started.  So  I put  before  them  that 
tlie  earth  was  to  supply  us  food,  just 
the  same  as  the  river  gave  us  fish,  the 
woods  game,  and  the  three  together 
helped  us  to  live,  gave  us  health  and 
strength;  that  it  was  just  as  necessary 
for  us  to  have  vegetables  as  moose  and 
fish.  1 told  them  about  the  great  fields 
of  wheat  and  corn  I saw  in  the  West; 
the  cattle  and  fruit  ranches;  how  the 
white  man  fanned,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for 
these  large  farms  we  wouldn’t  have  the 
bread,  butter  and  canned  fruit  they 
bought  and  were  so  fond  of.  I told 
them  all  T could  about  farming  and  the 
best  I knew  liow.  They  began  to  get 
very  much  interested  and  asked  me 
some  very  puzzling  questions. 

PTowever,  bye  and  bye,  we  forgot  all 
about  “The  Garden”  and  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  clear  a small  piece  of 
ground.  Tt  Avas  getting  quite  late,  so 
T went  to  bid  each  one  good-night  at 
the  door.  Then  Chief  Jarvis  told  them 
to  wait  until  he  spoke  a few  words.  All 
this  time  Chief  Jarvis  had  not  spoken. 
T can  see  him  now,  standing  up  among 
his  people,  with  a serious  and  firm  look 
on  his  fare  (and  you  could  hear  a pin 
drop).  He  said;  “Miss  Wightman  is 
right.  A garden  is  to  help  people. 
Potatoes  is  good  for  everyone,  and  will 


help  us  and  mission.  A garden  we 
must  have.  Kuta  (that  is  all) .” 

When  I heard  Chief  Jarvis  make 
that  statement  I knew  Ave  Avould  have 
a garden  if  he  had  to  do  the  Avork  him- 
self. The  next  morning  I saw  all  the 
men,  young  and  old,  coming  along  the 
path  Avith  axes  on  their  shoulders, 
laughing  and  talking,  and  all  the  dark 
clouds  had  left  their  broAV'S  and  each 
Avas  joining  hand  in  hand  in  the  diffi- 
culties that  looked  so  great  and  hard  to 
them. 

Chief  Jarvis  called  me  and  Avanted 
to  know  Avhere  I AA'anted  the  garden. 
We  selected  a piece  of  ground.  All 
started  to  Avork.  Soon  fires  Avere  start- 
ed under  the  frozen  stumps,  and  in  one 
Aveek  they  had  removed  forty-eight 
large  stumps  and  no  end  of  roots  that 
Avere  invisible  to  the  eye  before.  Xo 
people  worked  harder  or  more  faith- 
fully than  these  men,  and  if  you  stop- 
ped to  listen  to  them  you  Avould  hear 
them  sing  some  of  their  OAvn  songs  and 
hymns  in  their  native  tongue.  All 
seemed  so  happy  at  Avork,  as  many 
hands  make  hard  AA’ork  light.  We  had 
a nice  piece  of  land  cleared.  Our  gar- 
den in  the  fall  yielded  about  three 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  and  other 
root-groAving  vegetables.  We  had  very 
fcAv  potatoes  for  family  use  after  put- 
ting our  seed  aAvay  for  this  year. 

This  year  we  added  another  piece  of 
ground  and  built  a fence  to  inclose  our 
garden.  Our  fence  remains  unfinished, 
as  Ave  used  up  all  our  nails  and  could 
not  continue  it.  Our  crop  of  potatoes 
this  year  was  a great  success.  We  turn- 
ed out  the  largest  and  finest  potatoes 
I have  seen  in  Alaska.  We  divided 
over  three  tons  of  potatoes  among  the 
people,  after  putting  our  seed  away 
for  the  next  season.  IN’ow  they  see  re- 
sults and  are  anxious  to  add  a larger 
piece  of  ground  for  next  year.  1 won- 
der what  other  village  in  Alaska  has  a 
community  garden,  where  each  family 
receives  enough  potatoes,  turnips  and 
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cabbage  for  winter  use.  These  people 
always  sup]:)ly  their  mission  with  wood 
and  keep  fish  and  game  in  the  cache 
for  the  one  who  lives  and  works  with 
them.  That  is  what  the  natives  at 
Salchaket  do  for  their  mission.  We 
must  all  remember  it  is  not  always  giv- 
ing to  the  native  that  help  him;  it  is 
helping  him  to  get  for  himself  and  to 
help  his  mission,  to  which  he  can  then 
come  in  turn  to  get  help  in  time  of 
need  and  sickness.  And  you  will  find 
all  goodness,  honor  and  peace  where 
that  is  the  rule.  As  I said  before,  we 
are  just  two  years  old. 

We  have  twelve  new  cabins  and  more 
are  being  built,  most  all  inclosed  with 
fences,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
painted  in  many  vivid  colors.  \Mien 


one  reaches  the  village  he  is  made  wel- 
come by  each  and  all.  I wish  some  of 
our  good  kind  friends  outside  could  see 
the  many  changes  here,  and  1 am  sure 
they  would  be  surprised  at  the  cozy 
little  cabins,  the  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness that  has  taken  place.  The  black 
and  burnt  stumps  are  disappearing, 
old  cabins  and  caches  are  gone.  Instead 
of  a wilderness,  you  will  find  a good 
garden  in  summer,  rows  of  potatoes  in 
blossom,  a well-kept  village,  and,  best 
of  all,  a lot  of  healthy  little  tots  going 
to  and  fro  between  the  village  and  the 
mission  at  all  hours,  and  big  happy 
families  trying  to  help  each  other  to 
live  and  do  better.  And  I think  that 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 

— M.  If.  WlGlITMAX. 
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